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WuiLe vocal music is practised with ardour and per- 
sistency in well-nigh every town and village of the 
Principality, the instrumental branch of the art is for the 
most part neglected. In many households songs of love 
as well as of war, which have through the centuries been 
orally handed down by succeeding generations, may still 
be heard in all their purity and vigour; whilst at most of 
the chapels the tunes in which worshippers of a past age 


expressed their faith and happiness, are on every Sabbath. 


now sung with fulness of voice and fervour of heart. 
Seldom, however, is it recorded of Welshmen taking a 
lively interest in instrumental music other than that of the 
harp. Happily there was in the third decade of the 
present century at Bridgend, Glamorganshire, a few 
enthusiastic amateurs, who for pleasure less than profit. 
formed themselves into ‘a reed and brass town band;” 
and foremost among the number was the father of the 
eminent musician whose portrait is now presented to our 
subscribers. As soon as the child, John Thomas, was 
able to march, he was seen in procession by the side of 
his parent, blowing as he went the shrill piccolo, at that 
moment the instrument of the boy’s predilection. But 
fancy for “ the ear-piercing fife’”’ waned as opportunities 
came to touch the harp bought at that time by his father 
from the widow of the renowned blind harper of Nottage. 
Soon he became passionately attached to the old harp, 
and strove from morning to night to discover a clue to the 
mvstery of the magic strings. Nor was the revelation 
of the secret long withheld, for at the age of eleven he 
had so far obtained the mastery as to compete for a 
triple harp at the Abergavenny Eisteddfod, and to win 
the prize. 

That fortunate event fairly started the lad upon his 
successful career. In the year following, 1840, he was, 
through the influence and patronage of Ada, Countess of 
Lovelace, the only daughter of the poet, Lord Byron, 
entered as a student of the Royal Academy of Music, 
where he had the advantage, not only of practising the 
harp with Mr. Balsir Chatterton, but also of studying 
harmony and composition under Mr. Cipriani Potter. With 
those distinguished professors he remained as pupil for six 
years; and during that period of time composed a concerto 
for harp and orchestra in B flat, a symphony, several 
overtures, quartets, and two operas, most of those works 
being without delay performed at concerts of the Royal 
Academy. On leaving as a student, he was made an 
Associate, soon after an honorary member, and eventually 
a Professor of the Academy. At Her Majesty's Theatre, 
during the reign of Jenny Lind, the queen of song, 
Mr. Thomas was engaged as harpist, the orchestra being 
under the direction of Mr. Michael Balfe. In the autumn 
of 1851, the young harp-virtuoso began an annual series 
of professional visits to the Continent, in the course of which, 
by playing atthe court concertsof France, Germany, Russia, 
‘Austria, and Italy, he gained the admiration of the 
dilettanti, and the friendship of illustrious musicians to 
oot. He was also admitted within the jealously guarded 
circle of the London Philharmonic Society, and at the 
request of the Committee wrote, in 1852, a harp concerto 
with orchestral accompaniments for that renowned institu- 
tion, and played at one of its concerts. 

It was not, however, until 1862 that Mr. Thomas fully 
tstablished in London his claim to be regarded as the art 
fepresentative of his native country. At the Aberdare 

isteddfod, held in the previous year, he had conferred 
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on him the title of ** Pencerdd Gwalia,” that is, Chief 
Bard of Wales, and with the determination that it should 
not be, as in the majority of cases, a title involving no 
responsibilities, he brought before the English public the 
music of which he was the leading minstrel. At a concert 
given by him at St. James’s Hall, in July, 1862, the 
national melodies of Wales, sung by native vocalists, 
amongst whom was Miss Edith Wynne, created an effect 
so great as to result in many a series of performances of 
a similar description. This led to the publication of Mr. 
John Thomas’s “Collection of Welsh Melodies for the 
Voice,’’ a work of great and permanent value. In 1863 
he composed the dramatic cantata, Llewelyn, for the 
Swansea Eisteddfod, and in 1866, The Bride of Neath 
Valley, for the Chester “ meeting,” both works being 
received with enthusiasm. 

Mr. John Thomas was in 1871 appointed ‘ Harpist to 
the Queen,” in succession to his beloved master, Balsir 
Chatterton. In that year he also accepted the conductor. 
ship of the ‘* Welsh Choral Union,” a society that for 
some years contributed able service to the cause of music. 
Amongst other benefits resulting from its operations was 
the opportunity it afforded young Welsh vocalists to 
make known their talents. In this way Miss Mary 
Davies revealed abilities so exceptional as to induce 
appreciative listeners, at the proposal of Mr. Thomas, to 
subscribe |funds for a scholarship at the Royal Academy 
of Music, a privilege which she enjoyed for three years. 
Successful in this venture, Pencerdd Gwalia set about the 
establishment of a permanent scholarship at the Academy, 
and by dint of never tiring advocacy raised the sum of 
one thousand guineas for that purpose. At acompetition, 
held at that institution on Saturday, the r8th of last 
month, the “ John Thomas Welsh Scholarship,” open 
to vocalists or instrumentalists of either sex, was awarded 
to Catherine Williams. It should be added that Mr. 
Thomas is a member of the Academies of St. Cecilia 
and the Philharmonic of Rome, the Florentine Philhar- 
monic, and the Royal Academy of Music, the London 
Philharmonic, and the Royal Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain. 





CURRENT NOTES. 

On Saturday evening, October 4th, the Musical Artists’ 
Society held in Princes’ Hall its first meeting of the 
present season. Established for the purpose of affording 
musicians with a talent for composition an opportunity 
of having their works introduced to the public, the Institu- 
tion has ever done good service in fanning sparks of 
ambition which are apt to expire if left without the breath 
of praise. To expend time and labour upon the construction 
of a sonata is a disheartening business, unless there be 
some chance of having it brought before the world as 
represented in a concert-room. Unfortunately, concert- 
givers decline to incur the necessary outlay, for the reason 
that the general public refuse to encourage that form of 
composition. In this dilemma the Artists’ Society under- 
takes to provide for the neglected productions not only a 
capable interpretation, but also an intelligent and apprecia- 
tive audience to listen to them. At the fifty.sixth perfor- 
mance of the Society, held on the date above-mentioned, 
a sonata in G for pianoforte and violoncello, by Mr. 
Algernon Ashton; a romance in A minor for violin and 
pianoforte, by Mr. G. Gear; a pianoforte trio in C minor, 
by Mr. Charles Lawrence; a sonata in B flat for piano 
and violin, by Mr. W. Wesché; and four canons for 
pianoforte, violin, and clarinet, by Mr. C. F. Abdy 
Williams, were ably rendered. Vocal works were also 
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included in the programme; but, as this popular kind of 
music can, if good and effective, obtain anywhere a hearing, 
the writers thereof are scarcely justified in making an 
appeal to the Society for that aid which should be reserved 
for those who need it in order to bring forward instrumental 
music written in a classical form. 

* * 

A suPERB performance of high-class music commenced, 
on the 11th ult., the series of Saturday concerts given 
during the winter season at the Crystal Palace. On 
entering the concert-room, with its platform occupied by 
Mr. August Manns and his fine orchestra, one was con- 
vinced of the fact that the end of the year was approaching, 
though on the journey to Sydenham the sun’s brilliant 
eloquence had almost flattered one into the belief that the 
days of cold and gloom were very far distant. When they 
come, as soon, alas, they must, what a boon will the music 
then prove ! What acompensation will it afford for the loss 
of light and heat! By the magic which it sways, the art 
opens up to him gifted with the necessary power of vision 
another world, one illumined with rays froma divine source, 
and peopled with beings to whom even fairies of the poet’s 
fancy seem corporeal and gross. 

The concert on this occasion began with Mozart's 
overture to the ‘‘ Magic Flute,” and ended with Beethoven’s 
second “ Leonora,’”’ both the offspring of genius with no 
feature in common, though so closely related. Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Italian ” symphony, occupying the place of honour 
in the programme, received an interpretation which clearly 
set forth the varied beauties of the work illustrating the 
land of song. In the opening movement the song and 
dance of satyrs and fauns of an early time seem to the 
susceptible ear reproduced in the joyous themes; in the 
second, the strains of Christian pilgrims on their way to 
a distant shrine are recognised; and in the third, the less 
romantic scenes of civilised life are reflected; while in the 
finale the tumult and frenzy of a carnival are depicted. 
In order to make known the art of the present dav a 
concerto for violoncello and orchestra by Herr Hans Sitt 
was included in the list of pieces. That it might be pro- 
duced in a way most advantageous to the work, its com- 
poser undertook to conduct the performance of it. Without 
entering into details it may now be stated that the concerto 
at every point reveals masterly -.skill unattended by 
originality. The solo-part was remarkably well played by 
Herr Julius Klengel. Madame Valleria availed herself of 
opportunities afforded for the display of her vocal talents. 

3" 


* 

At the Hanley Musical Festival, held on Wednesday 
and Thursday of the first week of last month, the chorus 
singers afforded abundant proofs of efficiency; indeed, the 
prominent part taken by them led one to suppose that the 
‘‘meeting’’ was given for the special purpose of making 
known their great merits. The three hundred members of 
the choir were, by careful training as well as by wealth of 
tone, enabled to interpret the varied choruses in a style so 
excellent as to obtain instant recognition and unanimous 
favour. Whether employed on the elaborate fugues of 
Mozart’s Requiem, the picturesque themes of Sullivan’s 
Golden Legend, the joyful strains of Haydn’s Creation, or 
the dramatic passages of Heap’s Fair Rosamond, they 
brought out at all times the distinctive choral qualities of 
each work. Such an exhibition of local ability made one 
regret that the populous district was not also represented 
by native instrumentalists, the orchestra being mostly 
composed of professional executants from Manchester and 
other places. 

The principal singers were artists boasting of a metro- 
politan reputation, a distinction of which they proved 
worthy ; yet, without questioning their pre-eminence, one 
was tempted to enquire whether there were young singers 
of the neighbourhood capable of undertaking solo-parts. 
By associating rising talent of the district with the 
enterprise, the committee would have increased the 
interest of residents proud of the musical status of the 
locality, and would at the same time have strengthened 
the claims of the festival upon the public at large. 
There cannot be a doubt that neighbourly feeling is a 
potent factor in musical undertakings in the “ Potteries,” 
since the new cantata, Fair Rosamond, was at the 


request of the committee, composed expressly for that 





occasion by the local conductor, Dr. Swinnerton Heap 
When the proposition was first made to this clever 
musician, he fortunately had at hand an outline of a 
story which had been forwarded to him by the late 
Desmond L. Ryan, who subsequently was enabled to 
complete the libretto before death had taken the pen away 
from the tired fingers of the accomplished young author, 

In this book there are, in addition to scenes setting forth 
the visit of King Henry to Rosamond’s bower, and the 
interview with Queen Eleanor which proved fatal to the 
monarch’s favourite, others relating to the career of 
Thomas 4a Becket, including his enthronement in Can. 
terbury Cathedral, and his assassination at the sacred 
altar. Subjects and incidents so diverse in character cal] 
for musical treatment replete with contrasts; and the 
demands thus made have, it should be stated, been met by 
Dr. Heap in a highly satisfactory manner. In accom. 
plishing his task, he has shown that it is possible to give 
expression to love and hatred, to hope and despair, without 
resorting to tonal fury, to those excruciating combinations 
of sound which latter-day musicians have invented for the 
utterance of passion. Avoiding this notion of intensity, 
Dr. Heap has written in what was wont to be regarded as 
a sensible and natural manner, and in a school that for. 
merly commanded the respect and homage of all cultured 
musicians. Inthe performance of Fair Rosamond the 
music allotted to the king was most beautifully sung by 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, the other characters being sustained 
by Madame Nordica (Rosamond), Miss Damian (Queen 
Eleanor), and Mr. Watkin Mills (Thomas a Becket). 

ee 


* 

It appears that the Black Rover does not meet the 
requirements of abituées of the Globe Theatre, who 
belong, we gather, to a section of the London public too 
refined to witness with any pleasure such rough spec- 
tacles as those presented in Mr. Luscombe Searelle’s 
melo-dramatic opera. If the author could be prevailed 
upon to omit the negro revolt, and do without the Pirate's 
ship with its loathsome crew, he then might turn failure 
into success, for there are abundant signs in the first act that 
he really has capacity for the construction of light and 
cheerful opera. The Black Rover is now preceded by an 
operetta, The Crusader and the Craven, by Mr. Allison 
and Percy Reeve. 

. * * * 

Henry C. SeLous, an amateur of the orchestra over 
which Sir Michael Costa presided in Exeter Hall, has in 
the fulness of years passed away. Professionally a 
pictorial artist, whose works proved him to be a draughts- 
man of taste and culture, he, with the eclectic spirit of a 
finely balanced organisation, not only had admiration for 
things in other regions of the world of art, but also 
executive ability to enable him to take part in the repre- 
sentation of works by great masters. For many years he 
was as an amateur violoncellist to be seen on the platform 
of the late Sacred Harmonic Society, engaged in per- 
formances of oratorios; and as an elocutionist to be 
heard in the ‘‘readings” of the Ormond Shakesperian 
Society, of which he was a prominent member. Those 
who had the privilege of being associated with him in the 
study of our great dramatist will ever retain a lively 
remembrance of his remarkable delineations of humorous 
characters, such as Sir John Falstaff, Malvolio, and the 
clowns of Shakespeare. The breadth of his conception, 
together with the lightness of his touch in hitting off the 
foibles of this or that personality, brought instant con- 
viction that Henry Selous was an artist in every sense of 
the word. But beyond manifestations of ability as 4 
painter, a musician, and an elocutionist, there appeared 
in him a charming individuality, in which shrewd sense 
and kindly feeling, sober judgment and warm appreciation, 
were found in happy combination. Those attributes were 
ever called into exercise when their owner was forming an 
estimate of men and their products. Idolised by his 
family, and held in affection by a host of friends, he won 
and retained the esteem of all acquainted with his many- 
sided art. 

*,* 

Tue seventeenth season of the ‘Owl Musical Club” 
was inaugurated on Monday night, the r4th ult. by 4 
concert held in the Great Hall of the Cannon 
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Hotel. A programme of an entertaining character was, 
on this occasion, ably performed by the professional 
members, Messrs. Powell, Fryer, Strong, Shepley, and 
Grice, assisted by Masters Stewart, Dalton, Dearden, and 
Cooper. Perhaps the best singing of the evening was 
that heard in Sir John Goss’s justly celebrated glee, ‘‘ Oh! 
thou whose beams.” 
*,* 

SENOR SARASATE was enthusiastically welcomed when 
appearing on the platform of St. James’s Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, the 18th ult., to gratify his admirers with a 
display of his exquisite art. For this purpose Bernard’s 
concerto for violin and orchestra was the first piece 
selected, and admirably did the work supply the executant 
with subjects written with the object of keeping the solo 
player ever prominent. Always clever, and sometimes 
beautiful, the orchestral parts are held as subordinate to 
the violin in chief as courtiers toa monarch. Now they 
repeat the soft utterance of their leader in tones loudly 
emphatic ; and now support it with solid harmonies or 
with cunningly interwoven themes. Hence, the attention 
of the audience was on the present occasion never diverted 
from the course pursued by the soloist, whose attractive 
force, it must be confessed, proved irresistible. 

The concerto which followed, by Max Bruch, invested 
the orchestra with far greater importance. In forming 
the inevitable comparison between the work of the 
Frenchman and that of the German, the latter seemed 
much the stronger in feeling and the more dignified in 
manner. Granting the former to be the more consistent 
in the matter of grace, it lacks at the same time those 
attributes which lift the latter to a higher plane of art. 
Where shall the next solo piece in the programme, Ernst’s 
“Fantasia brilliante sur la Marche et Romance d’Otello 
de Rossini”? be placed? Surely very far down in the scale 
of merit. But everything Sarasate played, whether great 
or small, was recommended to the auditor by consummate 
skill. There is indeed but one word to use when speaking 
of his executive art, and that is the much-abused word— 
perfect. At his second concert in St. James’s Hall on 
Monday, the 3rd inst., Sefior Sarasate will perform in 
Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, the orchestra being as 
usual under the able direction of Mr. W. G. Cusins. 

* 

A TELEGRAM from Sydney, Australia, states that 
Madame Patey, in making her first appearance at a 
concert in the colony, achieved an enormous success. 


At the first of the present winter series of promenade 
concerts held in the transept of the Crystal Palace, a 
great success was achieved by Mr. Maybrick in a new 
song, ‘* What am I, love, without thee ” (Stephen Adams), 
and in response to the demand for an encore, the vocalist 
returned to the platform to give a bran-new song by the 
same composer. As its title was not announced, we cannot 
supply information more definite than that it is a sailor’s 
ditty with a tune of a most striking character. 

o. @ 


* 
_ Mapame Ape.ina Patri will make her re-appearance 
in London at a concert to be given on the first Monday 
evening of this month at the Royal Albert Hall. 

+. © 


* 

THE Popular Concerts commenced on Monday evening, 
October 20th, with the performance of a familiar programme 
containing Beethoven’s quartet in F major, his pianoforte 
sonata in E flat—‘*Les Adieux,” ‘‘ L’Absence,” and 
“Le Retour,”—together with Brahms’s pianoforte trio in 
C minor, and “ Pensées Fugitives,” by Heller and Ernst. 
The instrumentalists were Madame Neruda, Sir Charles 
Hallé, Herr Straus, Herr Ries, and Signor Piatti; the 
vocalist being Mr. Ben Davies. 

*,* 

ON the afternoon of Monday, October 20th, Mr. George 
Grossmith appeared in St. James’s Hall, to give a 

humorous and musical” recital. Besides imitations of 
Popular performers, the entertainment included the new 
sketches, ‘On Tour,” and “ What’s the World A-coming 
to,” with other pieces of a similar description, in each and 
all of which the comical gentleman amused a large 


audience ever ready with a responsive simper and 
chuckle, 





MENDELSsoun’s Elijah will be performed in the Albert 
Hall on Wednesday evening, the 12th inst., by the Royal 
Choral Society, the principal singers being Madame 
Schmidt-Koehne, of the Berlin opera; Madame Sviatlovsky, 
of the Moscow opera; Mr. Ben Davies, and Mr. Watkin 
Mills. Mr. Hodge will preside at the organ, and Mr. 
Barnby as usual act as conductor. 

*, * 

TuaT the production of a comic opera is now-a-day 
attended with great expenditure of time and money was 
made unmistakably evident by Mr. Horace Sedger on 
Thursday evening, October oth, when he brought out at 
the Lyric Theatre an adaptation of La Cigale. For- 
tunately, he had not in preparation to work in the dark, 
since the piece, written by MM. Chivot and Duro, and 
composed by M. Audran, had years ago been placed in 
elaborate fashion upon the boards of the Parisian ‘‘ Gaité.”’ 
Yet to fit a French play to the English stage demands 
more than ordinary discrimination. At the outset the 
libretto had to be translated and in part remodelled, and 
this duty was entrusted t» Mr. F. C. Burnaud; then the 
music had to be supplemented by strains to added words, 
and this work was allotted to the conductor, Mr. Ivan 
Caryll. It may at once be said that both poet and musician 
have accomplished their tasks to admiration. With a 
determination to surpass the brilliancy of the Parisian 
representation, Mr. Sedger secured the aid of the foremost 
stage manager of the day, Mr. Charles Harris, whose skill 
is again manifested in aremarkable manner. Seldom has 
a scene so superb as that presented in the last act been 
put upon the operatic stage. To match in colour and 
effect the work of the scenic artist, the costumes worn are 
as varied as picturesque, while the accessories of the stage 
are always appropriate and often magnificent. 

In the present case the librettists have attempted to 
illustrate in the persons of two cousins, La Fontaine’s 
Fable, ‘‘ La Cigale et la Fourmi,’”’ the thoughtless grass- 
hopper and the provident ant. The human representative 
of the giddy insect is a country girl, named Marton, who 
at the instance of a duke busied in theatrical matters, 
quits her village employment for the dazzling career of 
the operatic stage. When achieving popularity as a 
prima donna, she falls in love with the young and hand- 
some Chevalier de Bernheim, with the consequence that 
jealousy, so often the accompaniment of the tender 
passion, drives her to distraction. Discovering that the 
Chevalier had for some time been engaged in a flirtation 
with a grand lady of fashion, the wife of the frivolous 
duke, the artist denounces her titled rival in public, and in 
doing so falls into a swoon. Ultimately, however, true 
love triumphs; the duchess forgives and forgets, the 
truant in contrition swears eternal fidelity, and thus the 
curtain falls upon a joyous scene. 

M. Audran's music is as refined as effective. To the 
heroine he has allotted the song relating the ‘‘ Legend of 
the Grasshopper,” the air in which the aspirant to operatic 
fame reveals to her astonished friends her dramatic 
capabilities; and the ballad setting forth the reward 
granted to three youths for rescuing “ poor dear Margot” 
from a watery grave. Mr. Ivan Caryll’s music, written 
to reflect the style of the composer-in-chief, calls for a 
word of praise. The performance of the opera, save 
in one part, was altogether excellent. Miss Geral- 
dine Ulmar’s embodiment of the heroine, Marton, was 
both vocally and histrionically all which could be desired. 
The other characters were represented by Miss Effie 
Clements, Miss Annie Rose, Mr. Eric Lewis, Mr. Lionel 
Brough, Mr. Scovel, Mr. E. W. Garden, and Mr. Michael 
Dwyer. 

*,* 

PROFESSOR BRIDGE will commence his official duties 
at Gresham College, on Thursday, the 18th inst., witha 
lecture, in which, it is conjectured, he will recount the 
services rendered in the past to musical art by the Institu- 
tion. On the following day he will discourse upon 
“* Mozart and his Teaching,” his remarks receiving prac- 
tical illustration; on Thursday, the 1gth inst., he will 
deliver a special address to students on technical sub- 
jects; and on Friday of the same week close the series of 
lectures by placing before his audience, by speech as 
well as by performance, the characteristics of instru- 
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mental music of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
the illustrations being in part given upon obsolete 
instruments. 

*,* 

Mr. Epwarp Ltoyp has received an offer of an engage- 
ment to sing at the opening in May next of the New 
Concert Hall, New York, but owing to arrangements 
already made for the forthcoming spring, he has been 
compelled to forego the pleasure of appearing on that 
occasion. 

*,* 

Ow1nc to the death of Mr. Frederick Davison, the com- 
pany known as “Gray and Davison, Limited,” organ 
builders, has been dissolved. Mr. Charles Davison, a 
nephew of the late manager, has made arrangements for 
the carrying on of the business under the future style of 
‘Gray and Davison.” 

*,* 

Messrs. HANN commenced, on the 28th ult., their fifth 
annual series of Chamber Concerts at the Brixton Hall. 
During the present season, the programmes will embrace 
examples of classical music by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, Gcetz, and Dvorak. 

*,* 

THOUGH recovered from the serious illness which for 
some time kept her from the stage and concert-platform, 
Madame Trebelli has deemed it expedient to decline the 
engagement recently offered her by Signor Lago for the 
present season of Italian Opera at Covent Garden 
Theatre. 

*,* 

THE programme of Madame Berthe Marx’s pianoforte 
recital, given on Thursday afternoon, October 23rd, at St. 
James’s Hall. included Schubert’s ‘ Fantasie,’’ Weber’s 
‘Presto,’ Chopin’s ‘Polonaise,’ and Sant-Saén’s 
‘‘ Toccata,”’ together with five pieces by Schumann. 

. 7 

MasTER IsiporE Pavia, the youthful pianist, gave his 
first recital in St. James’s Hall, on Wednesday afternoon, 
October 15th, and very favourably impressed the audience 
by a performance of general excellence. 

* 
- 

Signor LaGco commenced a season of Italian Opera at 
Covent Garden Theatre, on Saturdlay evening, October 18th, 
with a representation of Verdi’s Aida, the principal charac- 
ters being sustained by Signore Sofia and Guilia Ravogli, 
with Signori Giannini and-Galassi, the conductor being 
Signor Bevignani. 

t.. 

ALTHOUGH the composer of music to the words of a 
burlesque does not generally occupy in public estimation 
a place so high as that taken by the concocter of 
puns and jokes, there are now and then occasions when 
the musician attains a higher level of popularity 
than that reached by the inventor of the travesty. 
And this reversal of positions actually occurred at the 
first performance of Carmen up to Data at the Gaiety 
Theatre, on Saturday evening, October 4th, when Meyer 
Lutz was received by the audience with an unanimity 
of favour denied to either Mr. George R. Sims or Mr. 
Henry Pettitt. Hagw it came to pass that those expe- 
rienced playwrights failed to gain applause unmixed with 
sounds of dissatisfaction does not call for present investi- 
gation. It is obvious they had a striking subject to work 
upon, and one which had occupied the attention of the 
public for a long time; yet, with these advantages, they 
were not able to secure the undivided approval of the 
Gaiety audience, a tribunal whose verdict on such matters 
is regarded as irrevocable. 

It is not difficult to account for the flattering reception 
accorded Meyer Lutz, for his music is recommended by 
skill of construction as well as by spontaneity of motive, 
by original melodies as well as by clever adaptations of 
tunes derived from other sources. When the “ situation ’’ 
compels him to refer to the style adopted by Bizet, the 
reference is made in such a manner as to keep altogether 
clear of the suspicion of plagiarism. Some of the strains, 
notably those written for the dances, are Spanish in 
character and treatment; but it is not likely that these 
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such for instance as the ballad, ‘‘ When all is love, and 
love is all,’ sung by Miss Florence St. John; or as the 
quaint ditty, ‘Hush! hush! the Bogie man,” sung by 
Mr. Lonnen. A version of the latter song, of American 
origin, was sung years ago by the Mohawk Minstrels; 
now so dexterously arranged by Meyer Lutz, it will 
doubtless obtain great success. 

*,* 

FINANCIALLY the Norwich Festival of last month was 
not so successful as some of the former ‘‘ music meetings” 
in that city; artistically, however, it may take rank with 
any held there during the last quarter of a century, 
At the opening performance, on Tuesday evening, 
October 14th, the chorus, numbering 250 voices, was, 
beyond question, far more efficient than that which 
took part in the Festival of 1887. Most of the choral 
numbers of Handel’s oratorio, $udas Maccabeus, were 
delivered with precision as well as power, and, better 
still, with intelligence and refinement. That this high 
level of merit was not throughout the week at all times 
reached must be regretfully confessed. But whatever 
were the shortcomings of the choristers, the instru- 
mentalists invariably maintained the reputation they 
had previously won for themselves in Norwich, when 
under the direction of Signor Randegger, to whose ever 
watchful care and untiring energy much of the orchestral 
success of the week must be attributed. The recitatives and 
airs allotted the hero, ‘ Judas,’’ were rendered by Mr, 
Edward Lloyd with no less fluency than force, the call, 
‘* Sound an Alarm,” being declaimed with electrical effect. 
By having the sympathetic tones of Madame Marian 
Mackenzie for the medium of interpretation, the appealing 
aria, ‘‘ Father of Heaven,” was made unusually impressive. 
Miss Liza Lehmann, Madame Nordica, Mr. Maldwyn 
Humphries, and Mr. Alec Marsh were the other principal 
singers. 

On Wednesday morning the only novelty of the festival, 
Dr. Parry’s setting of Milton’s ‘‘L’ Allegro ed il Pensieréso” 
was performed. Though the audience was small, it was 
for all that appreciative, not to say enthusiastic. At the 
close of a masterly interpretation the composer, who con- 
ducted, was re-called to the platform to receive an 
ovation. Wednesday evening’s programme was devoted 
to music by Dr. Mackenzie. It included not only the pre- 
lude and enty’actes specially written for the representation 
of Ravenswood at the Lyceum Theatre, but also the 
Dream of $ubal. The superb lines of Mr. Joseph 
Bennett’s ode were most touchingly recited by Miss Julia 
Neilson, and the solos, choruses, and orchestral move- 
ments were satisfactorily rendered under the composer's 
direction. Mendelssohn’s symphony, the “ Scotch,” and 
his cantata, Hear my Prayer, together with Sullivan’s 
sacred musical drama, The Martyr of Antioch, were the 
works given on the morning of Thursday; while the pro- 
gramme in the evening of the same day was made up 
of miscellaneous pieces. On the following morning 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah was rendered, and the festival 
closed on Friday night with a performance of a well-chosen 
selection of music. 

*,* 

BrisTot Musical Festival commenced on Wednesday, 
thé 22nd ult., with Gounod’s sacred trilogy, The Redemption, 
which under the direction of Sir Charles Hallé received 
at the hands of the band, chorus, and principal singers, 
a very impressive interpretation. The mornings of the 
following three days, were taken up with Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah, Dr. Parry’s $¥udith, and Handel’s Messiah. 
At one of the two evening concerts, Sullivan’s dramatic 
cantata, The Golden Legend, was performed. The 
orchestra consisted of 100 executants, led by Mr. Willy 
Hess, and the solo vocalists were Madame Albani, Miss 
Macintyre, Miss Hilda Wilson, Madame Hope Glenn, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Iver McKay, Mr. Andrew Black, 
Mr. Pierpoint, Mr. Watkin Mills, and Mr. Warlock, the 
organist being Mr. George Riseley. 

+e 


* 

In the death of Prosper Sainton, the musical pro 
fession has lost one of its brightest ornaments, and the 
public one of its most able and faithful servants. Indeed, he 
was a great artist, as well as a goodman and true friend. 
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